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CONSTRUCTIVE INTELLIGENCE?! 


[* a reader of the volume of essays sent forth by Professor Dewey 
and some of his fellow ‘‘ instrumentalists ’’ pauses with curios- 
ity at the title, he may hit, among various explanations, upon this 
one. When the collaboration was first undertaken and an appropriate 
label desired, Bergson’s Creative Evolution was still at the focus of 
attention. Now, what instrumentalism most insists upon is the con- 
structive and creative function of intelligence. The natural field 
of thought is the field of natural intelligence. To relegate respon- 
sibili'y for reconstruction to a world process, call it ‘‘ evolution ’’ or 
anything else, is not so unlike turning one’s affairs over to the Ab- 
solute. In either case, when things go into the hands of a receiver 
there is a bankruptcy, but the bankruptcy is quite gratuitous and 
metaphysical, so much so that for a very long time it has been a fa- 
vorite enterprise of metaphysics to imagine some sort of receiver so 
that natural intelligence might be discredited. But since 1900 the 
philosophical current has been setting strongly away from its old 
theological channel.? It does not seem likely that the metaphysics 
of supernaturalism will be stated again so impressively as in The 
World and the Individual, and it is hard to believe that naturalism 
and empiricism can in the future be viewed with so much dialectical 
suspicion as greeted Dewey’s Studies in Logical Theory. For with 
the beginning of the century, something happened in American 
philosophy ; something came to an end, not all at once, of course, and 
something began, not, of course, without having been anticipated. 
It may well be that the importance of Creative Intelligence lies not 
alone in what its authors have to say, but also in its indication of the 
philosophical position toward which we have been moving. For if 
the tendency has been not merely from one absolutism to another, 
1 Creative Intelligence. John Dewey, A. W. Moore, H. C. Brown, H. G. 
Mead, B. H. Bode, H. W. Stuart, James H. Tufts, H. M. Kallen. New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. iv + 467. 
2See the admirable paper by Professor Cohen on ‘‘The Conception of 


Philosophy in Recent Discussion,’’ read at the New Haven meeting of the 
Philosophical Association in 1909, and printed in this Journal, Vol. VII., p. 401. 
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but away from all absolutism, it seems not unlikely that instru- 
mentalism, whether the name shall survive or not, is to be an aspect 
of really empirical naturalism. 

It would be irtteresting to illustrate the progress in philosophy since 
1900 by quotations that show the old spirit with contrasting quota- 
tions, showing a new loyalty, new, at least, in philosophy ; the longing 
for the eternal peace of a solved equation as contrasted with an in- 
terest in what used to be dismissed as ‘‘ appearance.’’ This latter 
realm can, we used to be assured, provide us with no absolute certain- 
ties, it remains forever ‘‘ The World of Doubt.’’ In the words of 
our great idealist: ‘‘ For us, we turn, not with despair, but with 
hope, elsewhere. We go to seek the Eternal, not in experience, but 
in the thought that thinks experience. Our hope is not less because 
we have found in the temporal a world of doubt. Our song is simply 
the ‘ Good-by, proud world, I’m going home’ of the religious minded 
of all ages.’’® How has it come about, Plotinus asks (Ennead V., 
Bk. I. ), that the souls, whose nature is ideal, have forgotten their 
divine origin, and what must be done to make them remember it? 
They are like children that have been separated from their father at 
a tender age, and, having lived a long time apart from him, know 
neither their father nor themselves. Two things must be done; the 
soul must be shown the worthlessness of its mundane interests, and 
it must learn of its origin and of its worth. Thus will it be led back 
to the source of its being in the First, the One, and the Su- 
preme. And this eloquent passage: ‘‘‘Hast thou been so long time 
with me, and yet hast thou not known me?’ Such is the eternal 
answer of the Logos to every doubting question. Seek him not as an 
outer hypothesis to explain experience. Seek him not anywhere 
yonder in the clouds. He is no ‘ thing in itself.’ But for all that, 
experience contains him. He is the reality, the soul of it.’* And 
this: ‘‘ Only the Infinite Self, the problem-solver, the complete 
thinker, the one who knows what we mean even when we are most 
confused and ignorant, the one who includes us, who has the world 
present to himself in unity, before whom all past and future truth, 
all distant and dark truth is clear in one eternal moment, to whom 
far and forgot is near, who thinks the whole of nature, and in whom 
are all things, the Logos, the world-possessor,—only his existence, I 
say, is perfectly sure.’’> Professor Mead, writing of Harvard in 
those happy days, observes ‘‘There should be a special edition of 
The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, bound in tooled morocco with 
illuminated borders and initialed paragraphs and illustrated with 

3 Josiah Royce, The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, p. 289. 


4 The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, p. 350. 
5 Loc. cit., p. 374. 
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the Pre-Raphaelite art—to symbolize what it meant to young men 
when Royce first taught in Cambridge.’”® 

The satisfaction this type of metaphysics used to provide is every 
year harder to understand, but the logical implications are corre- 
spondingly clearer. It is really Neo-Platonism risen again in the 
nineteenth century, somewhat less negative and other worldly in its 
manner and its apparatus than the doctrine of Plotinus, but no less 
negative and other worldly in its results, if these are adhered to. 
And it is historically accurate to connect this doctrine of Royce with 
the ethics of Fichte. Human difficulties are, as Fichte taught, op- 
portunities for achievement and character. But when we take this 
transcendentally and theologically, and say that all the tragedy of 
the world is the Absolute’s moral opportunity, the very stuff of His 
achievement, the necessity for His triumphant life, how shall one be 
spurred to attenuate His opportunity and His triumph? And if our 
empirical rectitude makes not that difference, it is hard to see how 
it makes any. When the only reason for philosophical thinking is 
curiosity as to how the absolute mind happens to work, philosophy 
has become the most irrelevant and academic of disciplines, whereas 
it ought to be the most important and most illuminating one, provid- 
ing us not with something that experience refutes, but with a power 
to which experience testifies, and which experience should enhance. 
We have, I believe, escaped effectually from the metaphysics of 
supernaturalism in its explicit forms. But philosophy is still ex- 
tremely conservative not merely because of theological affinities in 
the past, but because it is to-day, at least, something taught in insti- 
tutions of learning. 

I wish that Professor Dewey had analyzed this circumstance at 
greater length. What he says on page 4 is full of suggestion, but he 
could easily, I think, have shown, in this connection, one of the 
reasons why instrumentalism has met with so much resistance. A 
teacher is bound to teach chiefly what has been discovered. He uses, 
necessarily, a method of exposition and demonstration that can 
hardly be a method of inquiry. A student almost inevitably gets the 
impression that thinking is following somebody’s exposition, and the 
aim of the professor is, of course, to make his exposition such that it 
must needs be accepted. In this respect, to be sure, philosophy does 
not differ from other studies pursued at a university, but one of the 
most fundamental theses of instrumentalism is that thinking is in- 
quiry, a very different thing from the exposition of what inquiry has 
arrived at. Mathematics has been, for a long time, the philosopher’s 
ideal of method, but has it been the method of the investigator or of 


8 International Journal of Ethics, January, 1917, p. 168. 
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the teacher? The chances are that our philosophers who know some- 
thing of mathematics learned it from the expositions of teachers and 
of books, and that in idealizing mathematics they have idealized not 
so much a method of thinking as a method of teaching. To quote 
from Professor Mead’s essay on scientific method, ‘‘the theory of the 
growth of mathematics is a disputed territory, but whether mathe- 
matical discovery and invention take place by steps which can be 
identified with those which mark the advance of the experimental 
sciences or not, the individual processes in which the discoveries and 
inventions have arisen are almost uniformly lost to view in the 
demonstration which prevents the results’? (pp. 179-180). Pro- 
fessor Dewey observes, ‘‘If changing conduct and expanding knowl- 
edge ever required a willingness to surrender not merely old solu- 
tions, but old problems it is now’’ (pp. 4-5). The recovery of 
philosophy that he urges is, accordingly, rather the recovery of phi- 
losophy from antiquated and merely professional problems than 
from any particular solutions of them. To see that they are anti- 
quated and merely professional is to solve them in the one legitimate 
way. 

Professor Dewey criticizes current philosophizing by contrasting 
the traditional notion of experience with a more observing and em- 
pirical account. The contrast is that between the orthodox empiricism 
of Hume and the radical empiricism of James, and the point at issue 
is ‘‘the place of thought, or intelligence, in experience. Does reason 
have a distinctive office? Is there a characteristic order of relations 
contributed by it’’ (p.20)? The answer to the first question is, ‘‘ Yes, 
the office of control,’’ and to the second, ‘‘Yes, logical relations.’’ 
Intelligence has to do with interests and alternatives and it is in con- 
texts of such normal issues that one thing ‘‘means’’ another thing. 
‘‘Anticipation is, therefore, more primary than recollection. .. . 
Success and failure are the primary categories of life’’ (p. 13). 
‘‘Our life has no background of sanctified categories upon which we 
may fall back; we rely upon precedent as authority only to our own 
undoing’’ (p. 68). Such subservience to tradition ‘‘is the essence of 
a priorism.”’ ‘ 

This essay on ‘‘The Need for a Recovery of Philosophy”’ is, I 
think, one of the very best its writer has given us. I have, of course, 
done no more than try to indicate its spirit and point of view. 

If thinking is a natural power without which a creature drifts 
pathetically as soon as its environment becomes so complicated and 
irregular that instinct and habit do not suffice, thinking is, of course, 
continuous with every case of doing that can be said to be mentally 
controlled, and the isolation of thinking from the activities that pro- 
vide its occasions will lead naturally enough to distorted accounts of 
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it. Instinct and habit are of no avail in the presence of really new 
situations. The application of fixed rules to particular instances is 
a good definition of consistent conduct, but, unless the rule is applied 
in the spirit of experiment, there is no such thing as inquiry. As all 
readers of Dewey know, it is, then, novelty to which the intelligent 
response is inquiry or thinking, provided we wish to distinguish 
thinking from other forms of activity. Traditional logic is, however, 
the analysis of the technique of applying fixed rules to particular 
instanees, 7. €., it is an analysis rather of practical conduct than of 
thinking. And in the tradition of idealism, logic has been so com- 
promised that Professor A. W. Moore (who follows Professor Dewey 
in the volume) calls it ‘‘a hybrid science, half logic, half metaphysics 
and epistemology’’ (p. 71). An important chapter in a recovery of 
philosophy is, accordingly, bound to be the ‘‘ Reform of Logic,’’ and 
to that Professor Moore devotes his attention. His demand is the 
typical demand of instrumentalism in this matter, viz., that logie be 
transformed into an effective organon of the mind by ceasing to mis- 
represent what the mind and its organon have to do. Logic, as ex- 
pounded in recent years, has been characterized by epistemological 
transcendentalism of an idealistic or a realistic sort. Both types, 
the logic of the idealists and the logic of the realists, make knowing 
discontinuous with the rest of life, and isolate the mind in a sort of 
vacuum. The reformation required will begin with the restoration 
of the mind to its field of natural responsibilities, and with ending 
the obligation of theories about it to obscurantist tradition. The 
alternative is experiment (inquiry) or dogmatism. ‘‘That universals 
should or could be conceived as experimental, as hypotheses, was, 
when translated into later theology, the sin against the Holy Ghost’’ 
(p. 74). Bosanquet calls procedure by hypothesis by induction ‘‘a 
transient and external characteristic of inference’’ (p. 94). But 
beside the spirit of experiment, there must be regained the courage 
to admit that some genuine facts are empirically mental facts, and 
that the mind is a perfectly normal thing. It may be, as is affirmed 
in the New Realism (quoted on p. 102), that ‘‘ Logic and mathematics 
are sciences which can be pursued quite independently of the study 
of knowing.’’ The instrumentalist declines, however, to use the word 
logic in a sense (to be sure, the traditional sense) that would permit 
this to be true. Such a logic can not be, he holds, an organon of in- 
telligence. 

Professor Brown’s contribution on ‘‘Intelligence and Mathe- 
matics’’ is most welcome. It is to be hoped that he will continue and 
enlarge the study here so interestingly begun. Professor Dewey re- 
marks (p. 24, note) that ‘‘mathematical science in its formal aspects, 
or as a branch of formal logic, has been the empirical stronghold of 
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rationalism.’’ Professor Brown shows the natural and instrumental 


basis of deductive functions. He sketches rapidly the history of 
mathematics to show that its roots are and always have been ‘‘in the 
workaday world.’’ Counting is the most primitive mathematical 
activity and is certainly a practical one. It led to the generalizations 
contained in number symbols and in operations upon them. ‘‘The 
situation seems to be that we are now face to face with new generali- 
zations. Just as number symbols arose to denote operations gone 
through in counting things when attention is diverted from the 
particular characteristics of the things counted, and remained a 
symbol for those operations with things, so now we are becoming 
self-conscious of the character of the operations we have been per- 
forming and are developing new symbols to express possible opera- 
tions with operations’’ (p. 143). Mathematics is a technique of 
operations in which abstraction from the characteristics of indi- 
vidual things has been carried very far. The philosophy of it has 
suffered like the philosophy of other affairs from the operation of 
metaphysical motives and assumptions that are no longer justified. 
Absolutistic mathematics have too long provided a nest for the sur- 
vival of the faculty tradition in psychology. So if we are asked 
‘‘why it is that mathematics, ‘a purely conceptual science,’ can tell 
us anything about the character of a world which is, apparently, at 
least, free from the idiosyncrasies of individual mind’’ (p. 121), the 
answer is that ‘‘the most fantastic forms of mathematics, which them- 
selves seem to bear no relation to actual phenomena’’ nevertheless 
derive their relations ‘‘from dealing with an actual world’’ and these 
relations ‘‘may contribute to the solutions of problems in other 
forms of calculus, or even to the creations of new forms of 
mathematics’’ (p. 146). The history of mathematics carries us 
from the simplest of empirical beginnings to the highest abstrac- 
tions of science. But mathematical science differs from other 
science only in disregarding more completely the distinguishing 
features of individuals and concentrating attention on what: is most 
nearly universal. There is an apt quotation (p. 122) from Boas:’ 
‘*Tt must be borne in mind that counting does not become neces- 
sary until objects are considered in such generalized form that their 
individualities are entirely lost sight of. For this reason it is pos- 
sible that even a person who owns a herd of domesticated animals 
may know them by name and by their characteristics without ever 
desiring to count them.’’ 

Professor Mead’s paper, ‘‘Scientific Method and Individual 
Thinker,’’ is an extremely solid and rather difficult article. Scien- 
tific method, when it deserves the name, is a method of discovery, 


7 The Mind of Primitive Man, pp. 152-153. 
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not of exposition; it is a way rather of changing a point of view 
than of conserving it. Such progress begins with novel observations 
made by an individual, observations that from the established point 
of view must have been deemed impossible. Scientific method “‘is a 
method not of knowing the unchangeable, but of determining the 
form of the world within which we live as it changes from moment to 
moment’’ (p. 225). When the empirical conditions under which we 
have to act change in important respects, science has to reformulate 
the world where those conditions prevail ‘‘so that we may logically 
construct our next plan of action. The plan of action should be made 
self-consistent and universal in its form .. . because our plan of ac- 
tion needs to be intelligent and generally applicable’’ (p. 226). ‘‘In 
Aristotle’s methodology there is no procedure by which the mind can 
deliberately question the experience of the community and by a con- 
trolled method reconstruct its received world’’ (pp. 191-192). ‘‘In the 
ancient world the atypical individual, the revolutionist, the non-con- 
formist was a self-seeking adventurer or an anarchist, not an inno- 
vator or reformer, and subjectivism in ancient philosophy remained 
a skeptical attitude which could destroy, but not build up’’ (p. 189). 
Yet progress, in so far as it is an achievement and not an accident, de- 
pends upon creative originality, and originality comes with the dis- 
senting individual, whose heresy is, however, the expression of a 
positive and constructive attitude; and ‘‘this relation between the 
experience of the individual and the world which may arise through 
the realization of his ideas, is the basis of the most profound distinc- 
tion between the ancient world and the modern’’ (p. 193) 

And here, let me state the instrumentalists’ position in my own 
way. Things are judged to be what they are treated as being. 
Things have to be treated somehow ; to treat anything in a particular 
way is to assign to it certain characteristics. If the word ‘‘reality,”’ 
let us say, means anything, it should mean a particular way of treat- 
ing the things that are judged to be ‘‘real.’’ This is, after all, very 
much like the principle of Peirce, but the above way of phrasing 
that principle helps to explain a statement like the following: ‘‘The 
individual in his experiences is continually creating a world which 
becomes real through his discovery [is thereafter treated as real]. 
In so far as new conduct arises under the traditions made possible 
by his experience and his hypothesis, the world, which may be made 
the test of reality, has been modified and enlarged’’ (p. 225). 

Professor Bode in ‘‘Consciousness and Psychology’’ describes ' 
consciousness from the behavioristic and teleological point of view. 
The ‘‘solid achievements’’ of psychology ‘‘lie in the domain, not of 
consciousness, but of instinctive, habitual, and intelligent adapta- 
tion’’ (p. 231). Consciousness is an aspect of behavior; conscious 
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behavior is selective and teleological. ‘‘Future results or conse- 
quences must be converted into present stimuli; and the accomplish- 
ment of this conversion is the miracle of consciousness. To be con- 
scious is to have a future possible result of present behavior em- 
bodied as a present existence functioning as a stimulus to further 
behavior’’ (p. 240). ‘‘This control by a future that is made present 
is what constitutes consciousness’’ (p. 242). 

Introspective psychology, however, takes as its point of departure, 
‘‘the distinction between focal and marginal experience’’ (p. 258), 
but it treats this real distinction, not as a distinction of function 
(which it is), but as a distinction of ‘‘static existence’’ (p. 268). Bode 
gives his own account of the focal marginal contrast on page 267, 
and I regret not to be able to quote it all. ‘‘The marginal character 
of an experience is simply a reference to its function as a clue or cue 
to some further experience, 7. e., a reference to its character as a 
changing stimulus. ... The transfer of the future into the present 
gives us a fact, here and now, and in this respect the experience is 
entirely focal in character, and as such it is subject-matter for the 
various sciences. . . . With respect to the further experience, how- 
ever, which it conditions or for which it prepares the way, the pres- 
ent experience is entirely marginal, 7. e., in its character as a chang- 
ing stimulus it is subject-matter for psychology. The distinction of 
focus and margin, then, is based ultimately upon the function of 
experience in the control of behavior.’’ And on page 275 ‘‘ Focus 
and margin, in short, have to do with movement, with transition, 
and not with a static field.’’ 

Conservative psychologists will, no doubt, protest that conscious- 
ness is not at all the sort of thing the behaviorist talks about. Some 
of their objections are, however, more than likely to be dialectical 
ones, controlled by the word and its associations. And might it not 
be shown that a large part of the technique of ‘‘experimental’’ psy- 
chology has been determined by the traditional introspective point 
of view, so that by adapting their methods to their conception, they 
have controlled their conception by their method: are they not, in 
fact, judging a conception of consciousness to be valid by treating it 
as such in their technical procedure? When experimental reactions 
in a laboratory are disconnected from all issues and consequences 
with which intelligence could be concerned, the responses are pre- 
vented from showing just what is characteristic and important about 
*‘eonscious’’ responses. The biological individual can be isolated in 
a laboratory for observation, but the normal ‘‘conscious,’” 7. e., the 
civilized individual, the social and moral person can not be observed 
in this way. It is a pity that this volume of essays does not include 
a study developing the behavioristic concept of consciousness in the 
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field of social psychology. That is, perhaps, the inquiry which might 
give a tentative completeness to the instrumentalist position, and it 
should throw light on some of the problems with which Mead is con- 
cerned, and which must be attacked, he believes, ‘‘from the social na- 
ture of so-called consciousness’’ (p. 220). 

Professor Stuart’s study entitled ‘‘The Phases of Economie In- 
terest’’ emphasizes the importance of novelty in human affairs from 
another angle. Science naturally tends to standardize its subject- 
matter, to treat it as recurring phenomena, to stamp it with routine. 
But when the subject-matter is provided with a capacity for escap- 
ing routine, when the complex variety of his existence obliges him to 
be inventive and resourceful, this ‘‘scientific’’ point of view misrep- 
resents its material. Men and women do not behave with the fixed 
routine of merely physical facts. And the practise of inventive re- 
sourcefulness modifies the one that practices it. ‘‘Can the concep- 
tion thus suggested of personal growth through exercise of creative 
or constructive intelligence be in any measure verified by a general 
survey of the economic side of life? Has it any important bearings 
upon any parts of economic theory’’ (p. 283)? These are the ques- 
tions that Professor Stuart considers. According to the current dia- 
lectic, commodities are produced because demanded. How ean a 
new commodity, of which there is neither experience nor knowledge, 
be demanded, so how ean economic theory account for its being pro- 
duced? Logically, it can not, but that should not blind the econo- 
mist to the fact that one gift of man is curiosity, and a real pleasure 
in novelty, and this interest is found in ‘‘economic’’ experience as 
well as in other experience. But an important school of economists, 
Bohm-Bawerk and the Austrian school, has been misled on this point; 
economic problems do not occur in human experience with the isola- 
tion and definition that theory has conferred upon them. ‘‘Real 
economic progress is ethical in aim and outcome’’ (p. 352). ‘‘The 
economic interest as a function of intelligence finds its proper expres- 
sion in a valuation set upon one thing in terms of another’’ (p. 
351). Economies ‘‘reminds us that morality and culture, if they are 
genuine, must know not only what they intend, but what they cost”’ 
(p. 352). Thus ethies and economics can not be divorced. 

If economics has suffered from dialectical simplification, ethics 
has suffered no less. ‘‘Those writers who have based their ethics 
upon concepts have frequently expressed the conviction that the 
security of morality depends upon the question whether good and 
right are absolute and eternal essences independent of human opinion 
and volition. <A different source of standards which to some offers 
more promise for the future is the fact of the moral life as a constant 
process of forming and reshaping ideals and of bringing these to bear 
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upon conditions of existence’ (p. 357). Thus Professor Tufts in- 
troduces his point of view in ‘‘The Moral Life and the Construction 
of Values and Standards.’’ If any line of study has something to 
do, that study should be ethics, and the state of the world to-day 
shows that ethics can not be divorced from economics and politics. 
All the factors of social contradictions must be taken into account, 
and new definitions must be looked for (p. 407). ‘‘Can any one by 
pure reason discover a single forward step in the treatment of the 
social situation or a single new value in the moral ideal’’ (p. 408) ? 
Tufts analyzes his point of view (pp. 372-373) as covered by the five 
following claims: (1) ‘‘The good while objective is yet objective as 
a value and not as an essence or physical fact,’’ by which, if I under- 
stand, is meant that the good is a state of things to be brought about, 
but is not anything already in existence, or explicable, much less at- 
tainable in merely dialectical terms; and it is to be brought about as 
a favorable variation of conditions that exist, but are condemned as 
unsatisfactory. (2) That a social factor in value throws light upon 
the relation between moral and other values, by which is meant that 
things that have value to the individual as such and acquire thereby 
an economic status, take on moral significance when they influence 
the relations between two individuals or more. Anything, an object 
of competition, for instance, that affects a social variation or a varia- 
tion in cooperative relations, is a factor in a moral situation. (3) 
‘‘That right is not merely a means to the good, but has an independ- 
ent place in the moral consciousness.’’ Moore, for instance, is wrong 
in saying that ‘‘right does and can mean nothing but ‘cause of a good 
result,’ and is thus identical with the useful’’; the quality of the pres- 
ent is involved as well as future references, and this is a function of 
social education ; no amount of subsequent benefit accruing from the 
condemnation of Socrates could make that action altogther ‘‘right.’’ 
(4) ‘‘That right while signifying order does not necessarily involve 
a timeless eternal order, since it refers to an order of personal re- 
lations,’’ relations, 7. e., of reciprocal good faith and loyal coopera- 
tion. (5) ‘‘That the conception of right instead of being a matter 
for pure reason or even the ‘cognitive faculty’ shows an intimate 
blending of the emotional and intellectual and that this appears 
particularly in the conception of the reasonable’’; proposition 5 is 
éxplained by a quotation from Dewey—‘‘The only truly general, 
the reasonable as distinct from the merely shrewd or clever thought, 
is the generous thought. ”’ 

Professor Kallen invites us to consider that curiosity of pious 
metaphysics, the ‘‘problem of evil.’ When evil is so frequent and 
so sinister what can induce a candid philosopher to deny its reality ? 
Surely it takes a fanatical optimist to believe that all is as it should 
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be in spite of appearances—that ‘‘reality,’’ in spite of all the evi- 
dence we have, is pure and perfect. The compensatory function of 
illusion is something we all know, but why should the imagination, 
familiar with life and death, with contradiction, mutability, and 
constraint, have found such satisfaction in demonstrating our own 
freedom and immortality, and the unity, spirituality, and eternity 
of this baffling world? Philosophers have labored at ‘‘proofs,’’ but 
have turned their backs on evidenge. The ‘‘proofs’’ make plausible 
what is desired, while evidence could but testify to what happens to 
be. In the ‘‘history of philosophy”’ the ‘‘task of philosophy”’’ as 
often and unctuously explained is to substitute value, the desired, 
for existence, the given, and to make the substitution articulate and 
plausible. This is the antithesis in the title of Kallen’s paper, 
‘‘Value and Existence.’’ 

But the cultivation of illusion, although the way of much phi- 
losophy, is not the way of intelligence. Art is wiser. ‘‘Art does 
not substitute values for existence by changing their réles, and ecall- 
ing one appearance and the other reality: art converts values into 
existences; it realizes values, injecting them into nature as far as 
may be’’ (p. 437). Art awakens, enlarges, informs, perhaps, but 
has no desire to deceive. ‘‘Philosophy realizes fundamental values 
transcendentally beyond experience: art realizes them within ex- 
perience’’ (p. 437). But the values postulated by philosophy have 
to be conserved with the aid of much social and ceremonial furni- 
ture, forms that simple folk can use. This is what religion does. 
But religion faces the world more candidly than philosophy; less 
obsessed with ‘‘unity’’ it finds part of its capital in the fact ‘‘that 
the actual world, whatever its history, is now not adapted to human 
nature’’ (p. 441). The bearing of'these considerations is upon the 
conception that a philosopher of to-day should have of his own 
undertaking, a philosopher, that is, who has freed himself from the 
incubus of his academic tradition. Philosophy should be a power 
as art is, a power to fabricate comprehensive policies where wisdom, 
purpose, and skill can cooperate. 


II 


The above is, indeed, a ponderous and literal-minded summary 
of what the reader finds in Creative Intelligence. Far more 
profitable, however, than a discussion of these papers in detail is a 
consideration of the philosophical movement here represented, sep- 
arating, so far as we may, its constructive from its merely polemical 
aspects. 

This separation is not an easy one to make. Instrumentalism is 
part of the whole shifting to empiricism, part of the steady, but more 
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or less perplexed renunciation of idealism. If we take as the first 
explicit document of instrumentalism Dewey’s Studies in Logical 
Theory, we see that it began when idealism was in all but complete 
possession of the field. In this determination to be free from super- 
naturalism, instrumentalism is at one with neo-realism. The neo- 
realists are, I take it, even more involved in the controversy with 
idealists. If we take together the later work of James, of San- 
tayana, of the Chicago pragmatists, of the neo-realists, the more 
recent developments in psychology and in ethics, the attempt of 
philosophers and lawyers to get together, we see a movement all in 
one direction, and whatever that movement is toward, it is perfectly 
clear what it is away from. 

In the above enumeration, I spoke of the later work of James. 
James. was, however, always a prophet of instrumentalism. His 
Psychology contains various explicit statements of this point of 
view, statements that probably used to be something of a scandal 
to his readers. His conception of mind has been excellently phrased 
by Perry in his sketch of James’s philosophy.® ‘‘His object is man 
the organism, saving himself and asserting his interests within the 
natural environment. . . . The mind is not a mirror which passively 
reflects what it chances to come upon. It initiates and tries... . 
The mind like an antenna feels the way for the organism. It 
gropes about, advances and recoils, making many random efforts 
and many failures; but it is always urged into taking the initiative 
by the pressure of interest, and doomed to success or failure in 
some hour of trial when it meets and engages the environment.”’ 

Now if this is a good metaphor, if it does indicate the kind of 
thing the mind has to do, what are the consequences for philosophy 
likely to be? How is our theory of the intellect and its methods 
and resources likely to be modified? The pragmatism of James was, 
to be sure, quite a different thing from the instrumentalism of 
Dewey and his followers. James was too much interested in the 
uniqueness of personality ; he was too much the artist, too much the 
sympathetic friend of eccentric individuals to take readily to the 
impersonal point of view of science. His esteem of individuality 
made him impatient of the social emphasis, and of the historical type 
of explanation so characteristic of the instrumentalist point of view, 
and to which his concept of ‘‘radical empiricism’’ naturally extends 
itself. But although James was so generous and so human, he was 
never the servant of tradition; he came to philosophy and psychol- 
ogy from medicine, and he liked to think of the psychologist as the 
physician of the soul, rather than as its metaphysician. I think we 
are not likely to exaggerate if we recognize and welcome in the 


8 Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 350. 
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progress of instrumentalism and empiricism much of the spirit and 
influence of James. 

As I have remarked above, instrumentalism is part of the gen- 
eral shift of emphasis and interest, and this is not a purely Ameri- 
can matter. It has been going on all over the world wherever phi- 
losophy is an organon of mind alive in the world of to-day. It is, 
however, the good fortune of America to be freer in this matter 
than are the countries with more impressive philosophical tradi- 
tions of their own, and it would be a pity if our thinkers here 
should not respond to their advantage, all the more so as our obliga- 
tions to European thinkers are so genuine; one need cite only the 
names of Mach and Poincaré and, I am sure, Bergson. For there 
is one aspect of the latter’s philosophy which instrumentalists must 
cordially appreciate, his insistence on the reality and importance of 
time. Dewey has to explain continually that the temporal aspect 
of experience is the fundamental thing about it. Any philosophy 
that makes much of empirical reconstruction, of utilizing the past 
in the interest of the future, is, the facts being what they are, under 
considerable obligations to the French philosopher. As long as time 
was ‘‘phenomenal’’ and negligible, as long as philosophers sought 
the ‘‘eternal’’ nature of ‘‘reality’’ and took no interest in change 
and novelty, they had to misrepresent the capacity that reveals 
itself most clearly in ingenuity, the power of constructive and in- 
ventive thinking. The recovery of time was a prime necessity, and 
although this should not have been difficult with a little common 
sense, Bergson is one of those who has helped us out of the old static 
world. Timelessness had to be dethroned and relegated to its field 
of dialectic before philosophy could be normally empirical. 

And this brings me to a question, which does not, however, im- 
ply disagreement. The ideal of instrumentalism, and of the mod- 
ern ethics that hails not Kant but Socrates as its prophet, is civilized 
intelligence. Yet if the past contains no lessons for the future, if 
the fruits of experience can not be depended upon, if indeed there 
are no fruits of experience, how can intelligence be possible, how 
can any instrumental function operate? If experience does not 
repeat itself, how can there be a logic of any sort, experimental or 
other? The only writer in Creative Intelligence who refers to this 
circumstance is Stuart (p. 299), who observes: ‘‘If, then, ‘logic’ is 
unable to express the nature of our forward looking interest in the 
unexperienced and unpredictable, perhaps the empirical fact will 
speak for itself.’’ 

The empirical fact does speak for itself, and my query is, of 
course, a dialectical one, intended not to deny the facts to which 
the instrumentalists appeal, but to comment upon what seems a 
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rather one-sided (because polemical) statement of their own posi- 
tion. When we face complete and entire novelty we stand helpless; 
even experiment can not be ‘‘intelligently’’ controlled. But such 
radical novelty as this seldom or never occurs, and I do not suppose 
that any instrumentalist postulates it. What we call new is a vari- 
ation of the old, not an entire removal of it. The automobile was, 
of course a ‘‘novelty,’’ but it was a new kind of vehicle, a new 
kind of self-propelled vehicle. If the instrumentalist charges his 
opponents with abstracting from what makes thought necessary, 
a neutral critic might say that the instrumentalist is inclined to 
abstract from what makes thought possible. 

After all, the trouble is, I think, largely a matter of exclusive 
emphasis. Traditional ‘‘logic’’ is the application of rules to par- 
ticular instances, and if that is all we obtain the result is dogmatism 
and much futility. The reform of logic that Moore calls for does 
not consist in abandoning the principles of common sense, but in 
supplementing ‘‘logic’’ with experiment, in applying the principles 
of ‘‘logic’’ without dogmatism, and in maintaining an attitude of 
open-minded inquiry, welcoming the individual’s fruitful originality 
(Mead), and not by repudiating him as a non-conformist, applying 
both experiment and common sense to problems that are urged upon 
us by life, and not merely transmitted to us by tradition (Dewey). 

Instrumentalism is one chapter in the larger volume of empir- 
icism, and no single chapter can possibly contain all the rest of the 
book. An instrumentalist naturally may seem to ‘‘abstract’’ from 
much that he takes for granted. Intelligence depends upon recur- 
rence, and thinking presumes partial] novelty. Intelligence begins 
when recurrences can be noted and controlled, when men have some 
success in dominating their world and themselves. The most 
thoughtful Greeks launched philosophy as an organon of intelligence 
rather than of thinking, because their problem was what Dr. Kallen 
calls the conservation of values. But the time came when the natural 
world was viewed as something neither to understand nor to use nor 
to enjoy. Philosophy postulated perfection beyond the moon, and the 
problem of evil, born of the pessimism of collective failure, has domi- 
nated metaphysics even to this generation. But in thus becoming a 
device of the ‘‘twice born,’’ philosophy ceased to be an organon of 
the mind. The instrumentalists are the ‘‘once born’? who would 


_make philosophy again an organon not merely of conservation, but 


of directed growth. 

It is this return to the idea of organon which gives us, I think, 
the best cue to instrumentalism’s most characteristic attitudes. In- 
strumentalism is most reasonably to be understood by giving it its 
place in the history of the organon, a history that is not quite the 
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same thing as the history of logic. This history seems to have begun 
in the political rivalries-of Greece. A technique of debate of effective 
exposition of a programme, and of demolition of ‘a rival programme 
must have been well developed long before Aristotle gave it its most 
economical statement. Logic has remained from that day to this 
the principles of the exposition of the consequences of what can be 
precisely identified. The question is, as I have tried to point out, 
whether logic can ever be anything else, and whether the use of such 
principles is not the essence of intelligence. But be that as it may, 
philosophy as an organon will have to be applied to different prob- 
lems at different times, and that is why the organon for to-day has to 
be formulated in a setting of social psychology and social ethics. At 
a time when the social fabric is so frail and when social problems are 
so serious and menacing, when the very idea of democracy seems to 
be on trial, a philosophical organon must be primarily an instrument 
for the study of human values in their empirical and precarious 
interdependence. The document in which instrumentalism appears 
as a contribution to the history of the organon is, of course, Dewey’s 
Essays in Experimental Logic. Professor Dewey would not, I sup- 
pose, claim to have formulated a new organon, but all his writings 
on logie do constitute a body of prolegomena to a new organon. 
Discussion such as that in Creative Intelligence, and that which 
I have permitted myself, falls easily into sweeping statements, and 
indulges in broad and somewhat abstract terms. The word ‘‘phi- 
losophy’’ is, however, like the words ‘‘science’’ or ‘‘literature,’’ 
‘‘art’’ or ‘‘industry,’’ a label under which we can group a great 
many theories, problems, and, perhaps, discoveries. We do not see 
biologists and chemists discuss particular problems in terms of the 
nature of ‘‘science.’’ Should not the good philosopher be like the 
good scientist, or the good man of affairs—the man who studies as 
successfully as he can, one particular problem or another? In fields 
so rich as philosophy, science, and practical affairs there are many 
and various things to be done, and what is desirable to get done de- 
pends on many and various circumstances. A problem is not any 
more or less genuine or more or less important because we have la- 
beled it a problem of philosophy or because we have neglected to label 
it at all. Our human situations present so many faces, the picture of 
one will not be the picture of another, and should not claim to be. 
In the welter of experience the problem of controlling and directing 
it is bound to be a twofold problem because conservation and inno- 
vation must both work together. Each will have its special advo- 
cates, and each, very likely, its time of special importance. What we 
have come to call instrumentalism is the voice of those whose phi- 
losophy is inspired by a discontent with things as they are and who 
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believe that it is the special business of the mind to change them. 
Instrumentalism is the philosophy of constructive radicalism at a 
time when the world is full of forces and instruments of transmuta- 
tion. Intelligence has or ought to have a pivotal position in the 
world, and the enforcement of this position is the constant problem 
in all the multitude of real and changing problems with which we 
have to deal. We can not depend upon providence or evolution or 
the inertia of things. Philosophy will have different tasks at differ- 
ent times, but just now one great task for the thinker, for the Ameri- 
ean thinker, is to ‘‘bring to consciousness America’s own needs and 
its own implicit principle of successful action.’’ What can that prin- 
ciple be except the frank responsibility of constructive intelligence ? 

Instrumentalism, as well as the more comprehensive empirical 
naturalism, is, to be sure, ‘‘a recovery of philosophy,’’ but this re- 
covery has, I venture to believe, been carried farther than we per- 
haps realize. How quaint and far away, taken with its traditional 
interpretation, seems the famous sentence of Locke: ‘‘Since the mind 
in all its thoughts and reasonings hath no other immediate object 
but its own ideas, which it alone does or can contemplate, it is evi- 
dent that our knowledge is only conversant about them.’’ Eppure 
muove. 


WENDELL T. BusH. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





FRANCIS BACON AND THE MODERN SPIRIT 


HE philosophy of Francis Bacon is at once a reaction, a reforma- 
tion, and a prophecy. As a reaction it is set in contrast to 
much that we have come to call ancient and medieval. As a reforma- 
tion and a prophecy, it is the embodiment and prevision of what we 
now term modern. It is with Bacon as the exponent and prophet of 
the modern spirit that I am specifically concerned. Whether he was 
a Machiavellian in character, an opportunist in polities, a dilettante 
in arts and letters or a ‘‘buccinator’’ in the sciences, are matters be- 
yond my immediate interest. Other considerations, too, as to whether 
he was original, or whether his treatment of mathematics was defect- 
ive, or whether his inductive method was adequate, or whether his 
account of ‘‘causes’’ was the continuation of alchemy, are likewise 


_ topics which must be passed over. Whether original or not, there is 


no other man of the times in whom the many-sided and varied inter- 
ests of the age are so illustrated and reflected. If we can attach any 
meaning to the word modern and if we can anywhere point to a 
transition from medieval to modern, that meaning and that transi- 
tion are exemplified in the writings of Francis Bacon. As the mouth- 
piece of his age he is the spokesman of modernity. 
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We are frequently using the word ‘‘modern,’’ and that, too, 
usually in a euphemistic sense. Just what do we mean by the term? 
Every one is familiar with the stereotyped division of time into an- 
cient, medieval, and modern. On the basis of this division the cus- 
tomary view is that the intellectual history of western Europe, in its 
first and ancient period, shows great spontaneity, originality, and 
creative power, that thought develops to a climax that is classical, 
and then, through a series of rather unfortunate accidents, it takes a 
slump. From the sixth to the middle of the fifteenth century thought 
is at a standstill. Then all at once the great enlightenment. Man 
suddenly, with his intelligence emancipated and with his imagination 
set free, awakens to the discovery of himself as a human being and 
of nature as an object of human interest. And ever thereafter times 
and men are modern. 

Now Shakespeare, as we know, in writing historical plays has 
taken great liberty with events in their temporal sequence. For liter- 
ary purposes or for esthetic effect, men have a dramatic birth long be- 
fore their real birth or they have a dramatic death long after their 
real death. And certain historians, I dare say, have written history 
much as Shakespeare wrote dramas. That is to say, under the con- 
straint of an esthetic preference for the dramatic and spectacular, his- 
torians have greatly overemphasized the importance of the renais- 
sance and have tremendously undervalued the significance of the 
preceding centuries. As a matter of fact the ‘‘dark ages’’ were not 
quite so dark as they are usually pictured nor was the ‘‘enlighten- 
ment’’ quite so bright as we have been led to suppose. 

From many quarters we are being told by contemporary histor- 
ians that the middle ages are a ‘‘myth,’’ and that the renaissance is 
a ‘‘fiction’’; both are inventions of the historical imagination. Thus 
writes Professor Shotwell: ‘‘The trend of recent historical develop- 
ment leads one even to doubt the validity of the very conception of 
any definite medieval period.’’? We must, then, it seems, give up the 
notion of trying to define modern on the basis of a temporal distine- 
tion. And so from now on we shall speak, not of modern times, but 
of the modern spirit. So far as temporal distinctions are concerned, 
says Francis Bacon, ‘‘we are the ancients.’’ He writes: ‘‘And to 
speak the truth antiquity, as we call it, is the young state of the 
world; for those times are ancient when the world is ancient; and 
not those we vulgarly account ancient by computing backwards; so 
that the present time is the real antiquity.’’? Or as elsewhere 
stated: ‘‘Truth is not to be sought in the good fortune of any par- 
ticular conjuncture of time, which is uncertain, but in the light of 


1 Article, ‘‘The Middle Ages,’’ Ency. Brit., 11th ed. 
2 Advancement of Learning, p. 50. Bohn’s Library ed. 
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nature and experience, which is eternal.’’® And so I say we had 
best not speak of modern times, but of the modern spirit. Wherever 
that spirit has been active and operative, those times were modern 
times. 

What, then, is the modern spirit? There are, it seems to me, 
four cognate ideas which go to make up the concept of modern. I 
do not present them either as final or as complete. I present them as 
tentative and partial. They are the ideas of progress, of control, of 
utility, and of responsibility. And these are just the ideas we find 
so conspicuously emphasized in the writings of Bacon. 


I 


And first as to the idea of progress. It is with the ‘‘advance- 
ment’’ of learning that Bacon is chiefly concerned. Intellectual his- 
tory had come to a standstill. Philosophy was coming down in the 
form of ‘‘master and scholar,’’ but not in the form of ‘‘inventor and 
improver.’’ Bacon points to the mechanical arts which daily are 
showing advance and improvement, while the intellectual sciences 
are ‘‘like statues, celebrated and adorned, but never advanced.’’ 

I shall describe somewhat in detail the intellectual situation at 
the beginning and at the end of the middle ages, for only in this 
way can we understand the significance of Bacon’s reaction. It has 
already been indicated that we must give up the evolutionary method 
of historical interpretation, the view that thought develops to a 
climax during the ancient period, then falls during the middle ages 
to rise again in modern times. History represents a series of reac- 
tions to concrete situations. On the one side, in the form of stimu- 
lus, we have the ‘‘classical heritage’’ and the theology of the Church 
Fathers. On the other side, as agents, we have the younger races of 
the north, different from the ancients in race, in character, and in 
training. In a situation like this, what is man’s intellectual task? 
It is not to create nor to invent; it is to learn and to understand. 
Add to this the further consideration that the past came under the 
constraint of authority; the antique culture was acquired with a 
characteristic deference for antiquity, and Christianity was accepted 
under the notion that it was necessary for salvation. This deference 
of a younger race for the traditions of an older race was an inevitable 
part of the situation. It was the controlling factor in setting the in- 
tellectual task of the middle ages. Man’s task was not to create or 
to alter, enough for him that he understand and admire. This felt 
intellectual humility in the presence of a superior past tended toward 
the subordination of free intellectual inquiry. 

Let us shift our point of view to the end of the middle ages. 


8 Novum Organum, Bk. I., Aphorism LVI. 
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After centuries of learning man has accomplished his task. He has 
learned his lesson. Intellectually he has arrived. He can now ‘“‘lie 
back.’’ Surely there has been progress and advance. But how about 
. further progress? The situation is such that with the given subject- 
matter no further progress is possible. With the given material all 
has been done that can be done. Its subject-matter has been worked 
through with a thoroughness that has left nothing more to be accom- 
plished. The given stock of premises has been squeezed dry. Un- 
productiveness has become congenital. 

In his reaction to this situation Bacon does not condemn the past. 
His attitude is not one of fault-finding. His philosophy is not a 
renovation, but an innovation. When advance is no longer possible 
in a given direction the obvious thing to do is to change the direction. 
‘‘Tet there be,’’ he says, ‘‘one method of cultivating the sciences, 
and another for discovering them.’’ Cultivation is-all right, but it is 
not discovery, and progress is to be sought in discovery. There is no 
need to refute the past. The need is to widen man’s intellectual out- 
look, to extend knowledge beyond its already too narrow limits. It is 
with the extension of knowledge into new fields that Bacon is con- 
cerned. Progress does not consist in the inculeation of a doctrine nor 
in the perpetuation of a tradition. It may be well that doctrines be 
inculeated and that traditions be perpetuated, but that is not prog- 
ress; it is cultivation, but not discovery. Advance involves a new 
point of departure, a new interest, a new subject-matter and a new 
method. The important thing is that Bacon gives expression to the 
idea of progress, and therein consists the birth of the modern spirit. 

It is important that one believe in the possibility of progress, for 
the absence of such a belief commits one either to an arrogant dog- 
matism, a complacent satisfaction with things as they are, or to a 
hopeless skepticism, the dangerous doubt that things can be im- 
proyed. On this subject Bacon has written as follows: ‘‘But by far 
the greatest obstacle to the advancement of the sciences, and the 
undertaking of any new attempt or departure, is to be found in men’s 
despair and in the idea of impossibility.’’* 

One may view the world in such a way that progress is by defi- 
nition ruled out. Such a view, for example, would be that of Plato. 
A Platonic ‘‘Idea’’ can not be improved. It is once for all what it is, 
ready-made, fixed and unalterable. Now Plato, as every one knows, 
exercised directly or indirectly through Neo-Platonic sources a pro- 
found influence on the medieval mind. This conception of fixity, of 
a static world, was riveted on men’s minds. From such a point of 
view it is easy to See that progress is in the very nature of the case 
ruled out. Novelty and change are out of the question. But not so 


4 Novum Organum, Bk. I., Aphorism XCII. 
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with Bacon. He is possessed with a faith in the possibility of prog- 
ress. And this possibility is grounded on the conception of change. 
To accept the past with a dogmatic belief in its fixity and finality is 
to preclude the possibility of progress. 


II 


The fact of change is the condition of progress, but is not itself 
progress. Movement affords the opportunity for advance, but is not 
itself advance. Nature gives us change, man converts change into 
progress by giving it direction. Only where change is accumulative, 
only where evolution is creative, only where the growing edge of real- 
ity is endowed with a marginal efficiency can we in any true sense 
speak of progress. And this leads us to the second idea of modern, 
the idea of control. 

The purpose of the Novum Organum is to describe a method by 
means of which man can control nature. The logical methods of the 
middle ages were well designed to meet the intellectual task set by 
the medieval mind, but they were totally inadequate as methods for 
the interpretation of nature. Since nature is a new subject of in- 
quiry there is need for a new method of interpretation. Such a 
knowledge of nature as there was had been based on sense perception. 
The sun was supposed to move around the earth because that was the 
immediate fact of sense experience. And it is equally true that de- 
duction is just as inadequate. Aristotle had said that the heavenly 
bodies move in circles because circular movement was the most per- 
fect movement. Such esthetic considerations, Bacon urges, are hope- 
less when it comes to a true interpretation of the facts and laws of 
ature. Pure logical deductions can never lead one to a knowledge 
of matters of existence. And so if one would arrive at a knowledge 
concerning matters of fact or concerning the forms and connections 
of nature, one must abandon sense perception and deduction as meth- 
ods. One must discover a new method, he must resort to an indirect 
means of attack, he must employ instruments as aids to interpreta- 
tion. The understanding, writes Bacon, ‘‘when left to itself, .. . 
undirected and unassisted, is unequal to and unfit for the task of 
vanishing the obscurity of things.’’® Or again, ‘‘Effects are pro- 
duced by the means of instruments and helps, which the understand- 
ing requires no less than the hand.’’® 

As every one knows, induction was Bacon’s instrument of interpre- 
tation. I can not here discuss the question as to whether Bacon was 
the first to use induction, or whether his account of it is adequate, or 
whether induction without deduction is complete. I can only point 


5 Novum Organum, Bk. I., Aphorism XXI. 
6 Ibid., Bk. I., Aphorism ITI. 
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out the fact that Bacon signalizes the truth that control lies in 
method. And method was for Bacon as it was for Descartes essen- 
tially a matter of the mind. ‘‘ Knowledge is power,’’ or what is the 
same thing, control is primarily an affair of the intelligence. ‘‘Be- 
fore we can enter the remote and hidden parts of nature, it is requi- 
site that a. better and more perfect application of the human mind 
should be introduced.’’ Intelligence is not foreign to nature; mind 
mingles with matter, directing and controlling it. Mind is method, 
or what is the same thing, thought is the way forward. On the sub- 
ject of mind as an instrument of control Professor Woodbridge has 
written as follows: ‘‘The world, although it is moved by its own 
forces and according to its own laws, is yet controllable just in pro- 
portion as it is understood. By itself, it is solid and unyielding; 
penetrated by the mind, it is fluid and convertible. By itself, it is 
man’s master; through his mind, it is his servant.’’? 


Il 


To get forward, then, through the instrumentality of mind is so 
far the meaning of modern. But your conservative type of mind 
will ask, for what purpose? And the only answer which I am capable 
of giving is, because it is worth while. We are led to places where 
we have not yet been because they are the kind of places worth being 
led to. Only where change is useful can we say that there has been 
progress. In short, to get forward is worth while. To progress and 
control, then, we must add the third factor of modernity, namely, 
utility. 

And again it is Francis Bacon who is our guide. His writings are 
permeated with the idea of practical utility. In enumerating the 
errors which have held men back and which have brought learning 
to a standstill, he says: ‘‘But the greatest error of all is mistaking 
the ultimate end of knowledge; for some men covet knowledge out of 
a natural curiosity and inquisitive temper; some to entertain the 
mind with variety and delight; some for ornament and reputation; 
some for victory and contention; many for lucre and a livelihood; 
and but few for employing the Divine gift of reason to the uses and 
benefit of mankind.’’® Elsewhere he says: ‘‘The real and legitimate 
goal of the sciences is the endowment of human life with new inven- 
tions and riches.’’® Thus progress operates in the interest of human 
welfare ; it is to alleviate human suffering, to better the conditions of 
human beings; it is, in plain English, to make the world a more de- 

7™‘“The Discovery of the Mind,’’ Columbia University Quarterly, Decem- 
ber, 1912. 


8 Advancement of Learning, p. 53. Bohn’s Library ed. 
9 Novum Organum, Bk. I., Aphorism LXXXI. 
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cent and respectable place to live in. It is not, in the language of 
Macaulay, so much to make men perfect, as it is to make imperfect 
men comfortable. 

In this respect Bacon’s philosophy is set in sharp contrast to both 
ancient and modern philosophy. This point is well marked by Lord 
Macaulay in his essay on Bacon. In support of his view he quotes a 
passage from Seneca in which it is asserted that philosophy is not 
concerned with inventions and discoveries. ‘‘We shall next be told,’’ 
says Seneca, ‘‘that the first shoemaker was a philosopher.’’ And 
then Macaulay adds: ‘‘For our own part, if we are forced to make 
our choice between the first shoemaker, and the author of the three 
books on Anger, we pronounce for the shoemaker. It may be worse 
to be angry than to be wet. But shoes have kept millions from being 
wet; and we doubt whether Seneca ever kept any one from being 
angry.’’ Bacon himself brings against Greek philosophy the follow- 
ing serious charge: ‘‘Now from the systems of the Greeks .. . dur- 
ing so long a period, scarcely one single experiment can be culled 
that has a tendency to elevate or assist mankind.’’’° I am sure that 
to many minds this idea of practical utility will seem gross and com- 
mercial; it sounds opportunistic and utilitarian. ‘‘Do your duty,’’ 
says Immanuel Kant, ‘‘though the heavens fall.’’ As if, as has often 
been remarked, it were not one of man’s duties to keep the heavens 
from falling. A professor of philosophy once, when asked what the 
nse of his subject was, replied: ‘‘In a materialistic and utilitarian 
age like this, I thank God that I am teaching a subject that hasn’t 
any use.’’ It is not my purpose to say whether philosophy has fallen 
into ‘‘innocuous desuetude.’’ I can only say that in so far as it dis- 
dains to be useful it can not be said to be modern. 


IV 


Thought is the way forward; and to get forward is worth while. 
From this it follows that progress is a human achievement. The 
fourth factor in the meaning of modern is responsibility. Nature 
through change affords the conditions of progress, man through his 
mind converts change into progress by giving it direction and by 
subjecting it to control, and therein consists his responsibility. We 
are too prone to shift the burden of responsibility. On this subject 
Bacon has written as follows: Men think ‘‘that in the revolutions of 
ages and of the world there are certain floods and ebbs of the sci- 
ences, and that they grow and flourish at one time, and wither and 
fall off at another, that when they have attained a certain degree and 
condition they can proceed no further.’’*2 The idea here is that 


10 Novum Organum, Bk. I., Aphorism LXXIII. 
11 Novum Organum, Bk. I., Aphorism XCI, 
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progress is beyond human control. If,we get the idea that things are 
developing in accordance with great natural or spiritual laws, that 
progress is somehow bound up in the nature of things, that develop- 
ment is an inherent necessity, and that therefore we, whenever we 
please, can ‘‘take a moral holiday,’’ then, I dare say, we have mis- 
taken the function of thought in human experience. To shift the 
burden of progress on to natural law, or on to sociological gravita- 
tion, or to the evolution of some Hegelian world-spirit, and thereby 
to exempt ourselves from accountability, is to revert from progress 
to change. Progress is neither a happy cosmic accident nor a divine 
gift, it is a human achievement. If things are to become better, if 
society is to improve, if civilization is to advance, it will be because’ 
human beings, conscious of the power of intelligence to participate 
in the production of progress, feel a moral constraint to use their 
minds in the enlightened pursuit of the good. It is here that ‘‘in- 
telligence and morals’’ unite.’ There is a ‘‘moral responsibility to be 
intelligent’’ as well as an ‘‘intellectual obligation to be moral.’’ And 
in that consists, not only the spirit, but also the spirituality of the 
idea of modern. 

To use the mind for the purpose of getting to places hitherto unex- 
plored, places in themselves worth getting to, and the consequent 
moral constraint so to do—this, or something like this, is Bacon’s 
theoretical programme of reform. And in terms of ideals like these 
we would characterize the spirit of modernity. 


M. T. McCuure. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
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The Psychology of the Great War. Gustave LeBon. Translated 
by E. ANprews. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. 
Pp. 480. 


The title of this book does not convey a correct idea of its scope. 
It might better have been called ‘‘ Reflections on the Great War.’’ 
This would have been at the same time a more and a less pretentious 
title. For while the book does contain a remarkably varied and in- 
teresting assortment of ideas suggested to a thoughtful observer by 
the events of the day, it is not a scientific treatise. It would probably 
be impossible for any living man to write a scientific psychology of 
the war, partly because psychology is not at present provided with 
the necessary principles and methods, and partly because sufficient 
data are not yet available. M. LeBon does not pretend to confine 
himself to psychological considerations. He summarizes the economic 
and political evolution of modern Germany, discusses the economic 
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and political causes of the war, collects and quotes the more im- 
portant diplomatic exchanges that immediately preceded the out- 
break of the war, describes the novelties of modern warfare, roundly 
abuses the Germans, and speculates on the strategy of the battle of 
the Marne. Although he speaks in the name of psychology, what he 
has to say on these topics does not differ from what any fairly well- 
informed contemporary might say. Most of it is generally familiar, 
and it is journalistic in its style and in its sources. Unfortunately 
it is journalistic even to the extent of omitting all references to the 
sources which he does use. This must not be taken to imply that the 
book is not valuable. It would be valuable if it were only as a col- 
lection of excerpts from newspapers, interviews, letters, and state 
papers. But it is more than this; it is an informing and stimulating 
book. I mean only that it is not what the author seemingly intends 
it to be, namely, an explanation of the war in terms of psychological 
laws. 

Before turning to the author’s psychology, there are several mis- 
cellaneous matters that are deserving of special mention. Thus it is 
interesting to note that he absolves Germany from the charge of 
having deliberately precipitated the war. He answers ‘‘the question 
of Who wanted the war? by saying, ‘No one’ ’’; and finds the imme- 
diate cause of the conflict in ‘‘the mutual distrust of the three Em- 
perors’’ (p. 264). Germany, he thinks, expected Russia to back 
down, and then when she did not do so, was afraid to lose the ad- 
vantage of prior mobilization. The lessons which France is to learn 
from the war are two, discipline and realism. She has been weakened 
by factional dissension and by her illusions concerning the power 
of words and of moral forces. The author is not hopeful of a lasting 
peace. ‘‘First of all,’’ he says, ‘‘we must set aside the childish 
babblings of the pacifists, who tell us that peace results from the 
triumph of the right’’ (p. 461). But it may come, he admits, as a 
result of *‘economie and Social necessities,’’? which for some reason 
he regards as something very different from right. He adds new 
horrors to the rapidly growing exhibit of German moral pathology; 
but he adds nothing to the explanation of it. The German mind re- 
mains for him what it is for most enemy and neutral observers, a 
strange and unaccountable mixture of opposites, of brutality and 
docility, unscrupulousness and honesty, efficiency and sentimentality. 

Let us turn now to the psychological apparatus with which M. 
LeBon proposes to explain the phenomena of the war. He recog- 
nizes five forces: the biological, the affective, the collective, the 
mystic, and the intellectual. Each of these has a ‘‘logic’’ of its own 
and appears to operate independently of the others (pp. 27, 39). 
The first, which includes ‘‘hunger and desire,’’ is barely mentioned. 
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The second, third, and fourth are magnified, the fifth belittled. In 
other words the author’s thesis is that reason counts for little in 
human affairs as compared with affective, collective, and mystic 
forces. But the reader will be disappointed if he looks for any 
clear formulation of these conceptions. Thus he cites as affective 
influences Austrian race-hatred of the Serbians, Russia’s fear of loss 
of prestige, French sense of honor, British moral obligation to pro- 
tect Belgium, and German desire to humiliate Russia. Such motives 
are supposed to be extra-rational; but what sort of motive would 
then be rational does not appear. As a matter of fact the author 
nowhere cites an instance of a rational motive, except to say that ‘‘if 
rational logic had played any part at all in the will of her rulers,”’ 
it would have caused Germany to avoid war at all costs (p. 172). 
This is because Germany’s interest in world-dominion would have 
been served better by industry, commerce, and peaceful infiltration. 
In other words, a rational force is apparently an interested action 
founded on correct reasoning, or on reasoning that agrees with that 
of M. LeBon. But if so, then this is not a psychological matter at all; 
for whether a force was rational or not could then never be ascer- 


tained until it was justified or disproved by the sequel. If, on the - 


other hand, a rational force is an interested action or policy founded 
on reasoning, then all of the affective forces enumerated are rational. 
It is just as rational to adopt a plan for satisfying your conscience 
or your honor or your self-respect as for satisfying your ambition. 
In short, M. LeBon’s handling of the matter is naive and antiquated. 
He fails to perceive the intimate interrelation between the factors of 
judgment and of feeling in human action, and he fails to recognize, 
as does Mr. Graham Wallas, for example, the important rdéle of the 
reflective process in human conduct. 

The author adds nothing in the present book to what he has 
already said on the collective mind. When he first said it, it had the 
merit of emphasizing something which had hitherto been neglected. 
But one can not read this book without feeling that such crude tools 
as ‘‘the national mind,’’ ‘‘the ancestral mind,’’ etc., will not do the 
work. They need to be refined and sharpened before they can serve 
for purposes of explanation. Furthermore, the author appears to 
contradict himself on the question of the réle of the individual 
leader. For he tells us on the one hand that ‘‘events so great and 
awe-inspiring can not have been dependent upon the will of any one 
man, but are rather due to deep-seated, remote, and varied causes 
which had been slowly piling up until the day when their effects 
swam suddenly into our ken’’ (p. 18); while on the other hand he 
tells us that ‘‘a collective opinion is usually derived from an indi- 
vidual opinion’’ and that the crowd is incapable of action without a 
leader to direct it (pp. 32, 33). 
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The ‘‘mystic’’ force, although it is the most important of all, is 
left appropriately shrouded in mystery. The author says of a cer- 
tain M. Kostyleff: ‘‘I am very much afraid that he, as well as the 
many persons who still share his views, have no clear idea of what we 
are to understand by the term mysticism’’ (p. 167). The reader of 
this book finds himself in the same predicament. The only statement 
remotely resembling a definition is the statement that ‘‘generally 
speaking, one may say that mysticism is characterized by a taste for 
mystery(!), love of the supernatural, contempt of experience, and a 
belief that superior powers intervene in mundane phenomena”’ (p. 
37). Among the ‘‘chief factors of the great conflicts of humanity,’’ 
he cites ‘‘the mystic factors,’’ such as ‘‘those forces which hurled the 
Arabs upon the Roman Empire,’’ etc. So far it might appear that 
mysticism is the same thing as religion, which could scarcely be co- 
ordinated with affective and collective forces as a fundamental 
psychological category. But in the application to present events M. 
LeBon treats the patriotism of all the belligerent countries (‘‘ patriot- 
ism is an inherited quality of a mystic... nature’’ (p. 306)) 
and ‘‘the hegemony ideal’’ in German as mystic forces. The only 
notion that seems to be consistently preserved throughout is that a 
mystical force is not rational. How it is distinguished from affective 
and collective forces does not appear at all. M. LeBon says of mysti- 
cism that it is ‘‘the source of the easy explanations which satisfied 
mankind for centuries’ (p. 37). The carping critic is tempted to 
say of the ‘‘mystic force’’ that it is the easy explanation which satis- 


- fies M. LeBon. 


RauLPpH BarTON PERRY. 
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Standard Method of Testing Juvenile Mentality. Norsert J. MEL- 
vILLE. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1917. Pp. 

xi + 142. 

Announcement was made several months ago of a volume which 
would furnish ‘‘a provisional uniform method of applying the Binet- 
Simon tests as regards test order, details of administering and scoring 
each test, etc.’’ The present book is the laboratory manual embody- 
ing this method, which Director Melville and his assistants have 
worked out at the psychological laboratory of the Philadelphia school 
of pedagogy. 

In the preparation of this manual there has been a definite at- 
tempt to follow as closely as possible the suggestions of the Informal 
Conference on Binet Testing held at Buffalo a few years ago. To 
describe the book briefly, one may say that it is a rather valuable 
elaboration and attempted standardization of the Binet-Simon tests 
as finally revised by their authors in 1911. 
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Part I. contains (a) certain general comments, warnings, and 
directions to be observed by those who use the Binet tests; (b) con- 
densed translations of certain parts of the original publications of 
Binet and Simon, and (c) detailed explanations of how to enter re- 
sults on the test record blanks prepared by Director Melville for re- 
cording the tests made on Philadelphia public-school pupils. 

Part II. provides, in form convenient for use, all the printed ma- 
terials necessary for the tests, and presents the detailed directions 
to be followed in administering each individual test and in evaluating 
the results. The typographical arrangement of this part of the book 
is such that the pictures and drawings appear on the page facing the 
subject being examined, while the directions for using these mate- © 
rials appear on the opposite page facing the examiner. The 
weighted cubes are the only materials difficult to obtain that are not 
incorporated in the book itself. This assembling of the test materials 
in a compact form, convenient for use, is in itself a distinct service 
to Binet test-users. 

The general point of view of the author in the section devoted to 
comments and general directions is quite wholesome and worthy of 
consideration. The Binet tests are recognized as merely a ‘‘first aid’’ 
method of making tentative evaluations, which will be useful ‘‘in 
selecting and classifying those who are in need of further examina- 
tion and of special education.’’ The author recommends that for 
the future development of mental testing, ‘‘investigators strike out 
along new lines in the development of supplementary scales instead 
of attempting to make adaptations of the Binet scale.”’ 

Throughout the discussion, emphasis is placed upon the absolute 
necessity for uniformity of procedure. ‘‘This idea of radically alter- 
ing the scale for subjects of different nationalities appears similar 
to the ideal of revising thermometer scales for various altitudes.’’ 
In another connection we are warned that ‘‘the examiner must re- 
member that ability to respond to standardized formule and ques- 
tions without supplementary demonstration and explanation, forms 
one of the most important elements in the complex mental processes 
being tested throughout the scale.’’ The author’s plea seems to be 
for the general adoption of the Standard Method in all Binet tests, 
in order that a valid set of Binet norms may be built up for the 
various races and social groups of our population. Such uniformity 
of procedure in giving and scoring the tests is undoubtedly desirable, 
but it is doubtful whether the hundreds of Binet testers throughout 
the country will readily be pursuaded to give up their own individual 
habits and prejudices in these matters. 

M. R. TRABUE. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA NEO-SCOLASTICA. June, 1917. 
Josiah Royce e S. Tommaso d’Aquino (pp. 217-223) : F. Ouaratt. - 
Royce’s philosophy may be considered as a mean term between 
Hegel’s absolute idealism and the theistic conception of the scholas- 
tics. He is superior to Hegel in so far as he regards God not merely 
as becoming, but as an absolutely perfect being. The main flaw of 
his philosophy consists in his identifying this absolutely perfect 
being with the finite beings which become. La metafisica di Emilio 
Boutroux (pp. 234-247): L. Borrm.ii0.—The scope of Boutroux’s 
philosophy is the destruction of the barrier which was supposed to 
exist between nature and mind. This result is made possible by the 
doctrine of contingence, from which spontaneity and freedom of all 
beings necessarily follow. La Filosofia e la guerra (pp. 248-258) : 
L. Bortt.—In the great war which is now being waged, the spirit of 
Christian charity is gradually taking possession of all. The philoso- 
pher can thus foresee, as a result of the war, the birth of a better type 
of mankind. Note e discussioni. Recension. 


Peabody, F. G. The Religious Education of an American Citizen. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1917. $1.25. 


Reeman, E. H. Do We Need a New Idea of God? Jacobs. 11.00. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the publication of Psychobiology, a 
bi-monthly journal devoted to the field common to psychology and 
the biological sciences. The new journal is edited by Professor 
Knight Dunlap, of Johns Hopkins University, in association with 
John J. Abel, Johns Hopkins Medical School, Walter B. Cannon, 
Harvard Medical School, Raymond Dodge, Wesleyan University, 
Shepherd I. Franz, Government Hospital for the Insane, Herbert S. 
Jennings, Johns Hopkins University, and George H. Parker, Har- | 
vard University. The journal is published by the Williams and 
Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 


Proressor Ernest C. Moors, of Harvard University, has been 
elected president of the Los Angeles State Normal School. The in- 
stitution is to be transformed into a teachers college. 








